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Abstract 

The research explored the reflective practice of student teachers on efforts to improve how student teachers learn 
from their experiences of tutorial teaching in school. Tutoring means teachers working with individual students 
to support their learning. During this project, eight student teachers tried to help underachieving high school 
students improve their vocabulary confidence, learning skills and their memorising strategies so that the students 
could remember more vocabulary and use it more appropriately. Meanwhile, their self-confidence in English 
language learning could be developed. 16 junior high school students in Grade One were tutored once a week for 
30 minutes, more than 10 successive weeks on the use of certain English lexical items. The tutorials took place 
from March to June in 2010 at a high school in an EFL (English as a Foreign Language) context. Eight student 
teachers were the tutors providing instruction, practice in pronunciation and vocabulary usage. The students who 
received the tuition made significant progress in word recognition. The results indeed showed that the young 
learners had benefitted from the eight student teachers’ teaching methods. This project was intended to help 
junior high school students learn more vocabulary through the tuition of student teachers. Its success lies also in 
the fact that the eight student teachers were able to realise their ideas about effective vocabulary teaching and 
allowed them to appreciate the value of individual tuition. 
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1. Introduction 

In the EFL country, the classroom may be the only place for students to learn and use English. However, it is 
very difficult for teachers to look after a class with an average of over 30 students. Thus, teachers usually spend 
much time on elicitation and instruction. For this reason, learners’ individual needs are ignored in a class. 
However, the tutorial teaching approach is an active and effective teaching method from teachers’ experience. 
The role of a tutor is to encourage students to engage with the learning problems they encounter and reconstruct 
their own understanding. Students expect individualized instruction from their teachers to enhance their 
educational and motivational outcomes. In fact, the tutorial teaching approach offers student teachers an 
opportunity to practise teaching with actual instructional responsibilities. When they give instruction, they must 
organize subject matter for classroom presentation. A tutorial teaching approach enables teachers to guide their 
students through learning by doing. Moreover, it provides opportunities for student teachers to evaluate their 
effectiveness as a teacher. Accordingly, the research in general uses the theory of reflective practice, a model of 
teacher decision making. Teachers plan, act, evaluate and reconceptualise in order to develop their new action 
and new thinking. This study tries to explore an understanding of student teacher learning within these contexts 
of practice. Therefore, the review emphasizes tutoring teaching and reflective practice. 

2. Literature Review 

2.1 Tutoring Teaching 

As tutorial teaching is defined, a tutor guides an individual or a small group of students. In the meantime, 
students expect that such tutorials can help them make better sense of the subject matter and promote their 
essential academic skills (Ashwin, 2005). As they see the significance and implications of their knowledge with 
the help of discussion in tutorials, they can apply the knowledge they have learned to use new contexts. Similarly, 
both tutors and students may be encouraged and accomplished by such a kind of particular education experience. 
After discussing the area of difficulty with the students, the tutor can offer an opportunity for continuous 
feedback. Indeed, student feedback plays a vital role in reflective practices, which is emphasized upon by 
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Brookfield (2000) because student feedback and advice are helpful to their teachers or tutors in reforming their 
teaching styles for their future teaching practice. 

Researchers have recognised that tutorials allow students to pursue their personal academic interests within the 
context of their subject. The tutorial system, with its smaller classes, presents a teaching context that allows a 
student-centred teaching approach can be used (Prosser & Trigwell, 1997). Additionally, it utilizes a learning 
approach with an emphasis on the development of an individual understanding of the course materials (Gow & 
Kember, 1993). This is of great significance because students with a deep learning approach are apt to obtain 
better results in terms of learning outcomes than those students with a surface learning approach (Prosser & 
Trigwell, 1999). Therefore, there seems to be a relationship between the ways in which academics deal with their 
teaching and the quality of their students’ learning outcomes. 

A good tutorial teaching approach will inspire, exact, challenge and be fulfilling for tutors and students alike. 
Some experienced tutors offer brilliant tutorials and many do it very well, without ever clearly stating any theory 
as an explanation for their actions. However, how are novice tutors to develop their teaching common-sense by 
combining scholarly knowledge, practice, and sound common sense? The top priority is that teachers should 
consider their own experiences when applying knowledge to practice. This notion is echoed in the principle of 
reflective practice which is discussed in next section. 

2.2 Reflective Practice 

In education, reflective practice refers to the process of teachers studying their own teaching methods and 
determining which is the most efficient for the students, including the consideration of ethical consequences of 
classroom procedures on students (Zeichner & Liston, 1987). Reflection-in-action assists teachers in making the 
professional knowledge obtained from their teaching experience an explicit part of their decision-making (Schon, 
1983). Educators can evaluate their teaching methods and get improvement by using criteria (Schon, 1987). 
Moreover, reflective practice pushes teachers from their knowledge base of distinct skills to modify their skills to 
suit specific contexts and situations, and eventually to invent new strategies (Larrivee, 2000). In other words, 
teachers will be able to move themselves, and their schools, beyond existing theories in practice while 
implementing a process of reflective practice. 

The main advantage of reflective practice is to positively affect professional growth and development leading to 
the development of new knowledge of professional practice and to a broader understanding of the problems that 
practitioners face (Osterman, 1990). Therefore, reflective practice can help practitioners develop professionally. 
When professional development is promoted effectively, a teacher’s practice in an educational setting will 
improve correspondingly (Pollard, 2008). Larrivee (2000) identifies four distinct levels of reflection described as 
follows: 

Level 1 - Pre-reflection: at this level of reflection things are considered as true and accepted unquestionably. 
Teachers firmly believe situations to be dealt with beyond their control, but such reflections are superficial. 

Level 2 - Surface Reflection: at this level reflections emphasize realizing specific objectives and standards. 
Reflections are supported by evidence with an increasing awareness of aiding different learners. 

Level 3 - Pedagogical Reflection: at this level the teacher evaluates his or her action in the classroom and 
considers how the impact upon pupil learning. 

Level 4 - Critical Reflection: at this level on-going reflection and critical inquiry into teaching actions and 
thinking processes are centralized significantly. In short, reflective practice is one of the leading means to 
enhancing not only a teacher’s professional development but also their educational practices. In order to 
understand the experiences of the tutorial approach by students, two research questions are put forward to 
provide insight information. 

1) What did the students taught by these student teachers perceive about the tutorial teaching approach? 

2) What did the student teachers think of what they had learned to teach at the end of their initial teaching 
practice? 

3. Methodology 

3.1 Research Design 

This project was undertaken at a university of science and technology and a junior high school in an EFL 
(English as a Foreign Language) context. It began in March and ended in June in 2010, lasting nine weeks. 

As for all the student teachers, this was their first time teaching junior high school students and using a tutorial 
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approach, and a continuous reflective practice played a crucial role in making sense of their work environment 
and initiating changes to support learning (Norton, 2009; Whitehead & McNiff, 2006). Therefore, the research 
project was conducted using a self-reflective methodology. The research procedures were processed through 
three reflective stages. 

1) Identify the language needs of learners. 

2) Teach language lessons to address those needs. 

3) Apply useful learning strategies tutoring an individual student. 

At the first stage, the student teachers had junior high school students take a pre-test on English vocabulary to 
assess their vocabulary proficiency. Meanwhile, a questionnaire was designed to understand the learning 
strategies of junior high school students and understand their vocabulary learning difficulties. In this way, the 
eight student teachers had ideas about how to implement their plan and action accordingly, and then reflected 
upon the outcomes of their actions (Burns, 2010). During this introductory period, they gained a deeper 
knowledge about the school. This helped them to adopt more appropriate teaching approaches in order to meet 
the needs of the school students and improve their English language learning. 

All of the work undertaken in the first stage shaped the next stage, which was to train the student teachers and set 
about implementing their teaching plans. The student teachers designed their lesson plans in detail in order to 
enhance their teaching practice. Significant progress was made during the second action research cycle due to the 
intensive teaching practice and discussion after each tutorial teaching. The reflection caused them to think back 
carefully on their teaching actions and adjust their original teaching approach (McNiff, 1993; Whitehead, 2009). 
Although they used a tutorial teaching approach, one student teacher gave a brief lecture to the whole group on 
the main points at the beginning and then each of the other seven student teachers tutored two students. In this 
way, junior high students got a better understanding about what they were going to review. 

The focus of the third stage was to examine the student teachers’ tutorial teaching practice. Through intensive 
practice, they came to comprehend how a tutorial teaching approach directs not only individual student learning 
but also a teacher’s classroom instruction to meet the needs of individual learners. They also questioned how this 
knowledge could improve vocabulary teaching practices and then sought ways to achieve this goal. The student 
teachers began to see how to involve students in understanding the link between the assessment of students’ 
vocabulary and the resulting specific actions that were identified to successfully move students to their next 
stage of vocabulary development. 

3.2 Research Participants 

The participants in this study were 16 high school students in an EFL environment. The students had five-hours 
of English a week and spent a lot of time learning vocabulary, idioms and sentence patterns. If there were several 
long and complex sentences in a lesson, junior high school teachers often spent a great deal of time to analysis 
the structure. However, some students still had difficulty on learning vocabulary and reading context in the 
coursebook. Therefore, they were chosen to participate in this project. 

Moreover, eight student teachers participated in the whole teaching process. They assisted the junior high school 
students in learning vocabulary using five different approaches using phonetic symbols, games, flash cards, 
sentence making and songs in the tutorial. 

In addition, the tutor of the eight student teachers regularly discussed with them their teaching practice in the 
tutorials. 

3.3 The Course Design 

The tutorial class met thirty minutes a week for a total of nine weeks at a junior high school. The teaching 
materials consisted of a coursebook, handouts, flashcards and songs. The student teachers designed a series of 
activities, based on the coursebook vocabulary list to teach the junior high school students English vocabulary 
memorization methods and techniques. Moreover, they provided a handout after each class to keep them from 
being distracted by taking notes in class. In addition, posters, flashcards and songs were used to motivate 
students and create interest. 

3.4 Instruments 

In keeping with self-reflective research, varied data were employed to help student teachers examine their 
practice. Both qualitative and quantitative data were used to assess the research questions. First, a pre-test and a 
post-test using vocabulary quizzes were given in order to evaluate the English proficiency of the junior high 
school students. This was helpful for subsequent tutorial course design. Secondly, a questionnaire was used to 
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investigate the junior students’ perception of the tutorial teaching approach. The questionnaire consisted of a 
number of closed-ended items with specific response categories and an open-ended item. Thirdly, the student 
teachers conducted interviews with the students after each class to get a deeper understanding of any questions 
they might have concerning class activities. Because there were only 16 high school students, each student 
teacher interviewed only two of them at a time. Usually, high school students are not willing to discuss their 
learning difficulties with their class teachers. However, these students appreciated a discussion about their 
individual learning problems with their tutor. The main reason for this was the knowledge that tutor was there to 
help them and not to grade them. In other words, these young learners felt potentially at ease to suggest positive 
or negative changes to the tutors. This factor increased the reliability and the validity of having individual 
interviews. 

In this way, student teachers could discover whether the students preferred the teaching method or whether the 
method helps them study easily or not so that they could adjust their teaching approach. Finally, the student 
teachers not only wrote teaching journals after each class but also took notes during their discussion. The 
journals included what the student teachers had seen, what kind of problems they had encountered, what they 
had learned from those problems in those situations, and what they had learned from the students. 

4. Findings and Discussions 

This section presents the findings of this study. The results and discussion are addressed in terms of the teachers’ 
and students’ responses to the tutorial teaching approach. 

4.1 Learners ’Perspective of a Tutorial Teaching Approach 
Research Question 1 

What did the students taught by these student teachers perceive about the tutorial teaching approach? 


Table 4.1. Learners’ perspective of a tutorial teaching approach 
Question: Is tutorial teaching helpful? 

After tutorial teaching 
Yes No 

100% 0 


Before tutorial teaching 
Yes No 

75% 25% 


According to Table 4.1, 25 % of the students disagree that small group teaching was helpful improving their 
English ability. They did not think it different from whole class teaching. However, they changed their opinions 
after tutorial teaching. The data showed that tutorial teaching is better than whole class teaching. All the students 
liked small group teaching was preferred to whole class teaching. They felt more joyful than ahead of the tutorial 
teaching. Moreover, they enjoyed interacting with their tutorial teachers. Interactionist learning theory 
emphasises communication between learners and instructors instead of When the utterances produced by 
learners (Ortega, 2011). The interactionist regards language development as the result both of input factors and 
of innate mechanisms (Gass & Mackey, 2007). In other words, a learning process combines both an external 
factor such as outside linguistic environment and an internal factor like learners’ mental ability. When learners 
felt stress-free, they had more confidence to answer questions. 


Table 4.2. Learners’ perspective of English learning 
Question: Are you confident in English class? 

After tutorial teaching 
Yes No 

29% 71% 


Before tutorial teaching 
Yes No 

19% 81% 


According to Table 4.2, 81% of the participants reported that they were nervous in English classes. One of the 
reasons was that they often had a lot of quizzes in English classes. After the tutorial teaching, 71% of the 
participants were still worried about English classes. At least 10% of the students had better learning motivation 
after tutorial teaching. 
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Before this project was conducted, the majority of the junior high school students simply followed an English 
teacher’s instruction in a class of thirty students. They did not have any chance to experience a tutorial teaching 
situation. As student teachers used a lot of interesting activities to inspire learners, the students had a higher 
motivation to learn English. This was why the small class teaching was the better choice for them. 

4.2 Student Teachers ’Perspective of Tutorial Teaching 
Research Question 2 

What did the student teachers think of what they had learned to teach at the end of their initial teaching practice? 
This research question is answered over the three stages. 

In each of the sections below there were a few instances of the student teachers’ reflective comments. 

1. Identify learners’ learning needs in the area of language. 

At the beginning of the project, the student teachers spent a lot of time together discussing lesson plans and 
teaching content. Frankly speaking, they were not confident in teaching junior high school students because most 
of them did not have any teaching experience. Therefore, they used a pre-test quiz and a questionnaire to 
understand what to teach and how to manage the teaching processes. They described their concerns about their 
teaching in their research journals. 

The students in this class had a problem. They could neither to follow their teacher nor make sense of the 
coursebook. They disliked English and were not interested in studying it. They needed a tutor to coach them 
individually. (Student teacher Tinka) 

I started with a number of teaching ideas with a specific group of students but I was not really sure how to 
facilitate this. (Student teacher May) 

Initially, I planned to teach high school students vocabulary’ but I found that many of them actually did not 
know how to pronounce a word. Thus, I had to change my teaching approaches. (Student teacher Peter) 

We thought that students had not learned well because of a large class teaching approach. The student 
asked a lot of questions but few of them remembered the answers. Compared to the small group teaching, 
they did not focus on the specific content. (Student teacher Jimmy) 

At this stage, many “what” and “how” questions were raised in teaching. In other words, these student teachers 
were concerned with understanding and improving their own practices and the impact they had on their students. 
During the same stage, the student teachers learned how to make decisions and how to identify their thinking 
gaps (Postlethwaite & Haggarty, 2012). Therefore, they proposed a nine-week lesson plan and stated in detail 
each of the teaching points they were going to apply in class. 

When adults undertake to learn something autonomously, they begin to use their concrete experiences to reflect 
and observe (Kolb, 1983; Richards & Farrell, 2011). From these observations and reflections they obtain abstract 
concepts, generalisations, and models to be tested in new situations. Finally, the new experiences gained from 
the experimental phase are linked with the original concrete experience. 

2. Teach language lessons to address those needs. 

The project with ongoing teaching journals and regular group discussion was a catalyst for more systematic 
thinking about particular teaching. It provided a focus for introducing changes and brought a new dynamic into 
the relationship between teachers and students. 

At first, we used posters to present phonetic symbols so students were clear about what we were going to 
teaching. It was also convenient for teachers to explain the symbols. Later, we asked the students to paint 
black and white flash cards. When learners felt interested, they would like to learn. (Student teacher 
Jasmine) 

It was important to check the material which we wanted to teach students because we had found two 
mistakes before the class began. We modified the material right away. We thought at least three of us had to 
check it out. 

(Student teacher Jimmy) 

Before class, I told my students that we could play a small game after we learn vocabulary. The students 
were so excited that they could concentrate more on learning vocabulary. After class, we found that 
students liked to use an active method to learn English. (Student teacher Doris) 

I thought a competition game was a great way to learn. The students would help their group members win 
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the game. In this way, they not only enhanced their English ability but also learned to be cooperative. 
(Student teacher Anne) 

3. Apply useful strategies to tutoring an individual student. 

During the nine weeks, the concerns of the student teachers changed over time and broadened from the 
immediate demands of their teaching actions to the students’ needs for their teaching content (Phillips & Carr, 
2010). This project led them into new areas of reflection and for some of the participants developed a strong 
sense of confidence and motivation. 

The tutorial teaching seems better than classroom teaching and the tutorial teaching is more useful. Each 
teacher could clearly know a student s learning situation. (Student teacher Jasmine) 

If a teacher asked a question and almost every’ student knew the answer, it meant the teacher taught well 
and the teacher would feel a great sense of achievement (Student teacher Angelin) 

When their English teacher told us that their English vocabulary’ test results had improved, we felt very’ 
joyful at that good news. We hope that the students can use our teaching methods to remember vocabulary 
in their future learning. (Student teacher Peter) 

The tutorial teaching approach was implemented by eight student teachers on teaching practice for the first time. 
Although their tutorial approach was used only for nine weeks, they discussed their teaching practice and made 
adjustments throughout the period. The student teachers thought that the learners paid more attention to learning 
with a tutorial teaching approach. When a student did not understand the content, he or she could immediately 
raise questions and got instant feedback. The student teachers got feedback from learners and devised solutions 
at every step of the process. This tutorial approach exposed students’ learning weaknesses and offered them an 
opportunity to correct mistakes at any time. Moreover, this approach provided a system of monitoring their 
progress more accurately. 

5. Conclusion 

In conducting this project, the student teachers learned pedagogical methods to teach students how to remember 
vocabulary easily and to identify those most suitable for junior high school students. Furthermore, the student 
teachers learned how to solve various problems they might encounter when teaching. Finally, it can be said that 
the tutorial teaching experience helps provide students with a more holistic view of the learning process, 
throughout their degree course, based on practical experience. 
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